INTRODUCTION
from the Crown to the people. Every extension of suffrage,
every step towards equating the sovereign with the people, was
usually taken as a justification for the extension of the State
authority. If the State be the people, its powers are those of
the people, and any apparent diminution of man's freedom as
an individual is really but an extension of his powers as a
citizen ; he automatically recovers with his right hand what he
has just given up with his left. Thus a popular republic can
take on itself powers that a king might hesitate to claim: the
Committee of Public Safety in 1793 and M. Cl&tnenceau's
Cabinet in 1918 are cases in point; and it may be doubted if
any " absolute " ruler would have dared establish the con-
scription system set up in peace time by the Third Republic.1
If only the Revolution had permanently solved the problem
of the form of government, either, as in seventeenth-century
England, by the complete collapse of the Republican ex-
periment or, as finally happened in France after 1875, ky the
collapse of Monarchism, it would soon have become clear that
the evils with which the Revolution had set out to deal were
not really bound up with the form of government but lay much
deeper, and it would thus have become possible for French
thinkers to explore new avenues of thought and of political
development. But the incompleteness of the Revolution caused
men's minds and energies to be directed along the side-issue
of external forms.
The narrowing of political outlook is best illustrated by the
violent battles that took place round the matter of the suffrage.
Adult suffrage was, of course, the logical outcome of the
notion of popular sovereignty, the one possible expression of
the "principles of 1789." But it was not until 1848 that it
became legally and theoretically recognized, and it took another
twenty-two years for this legal theory to become an effective
reality. It did not, however, occur to anybody outside the small
group of socialists that the vote is at best but an instrument,
a means to an end; that, on the one hand, universal suffrage
does not necessarily mean political (much less social and
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1 Both Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. based their claim to autocracy on
this same fallacy of popular sovereignty.
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